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LAG OR LEADERSHIP IN 
PRESENTING INTELLIGENT 


WORLD VIEWS? 


To many alert college and university adminis- 
trators, it is coming as a distinct jar that the 
widespread upsurge of interest in modern world 
perspectives, which legitimately should have 
drawn its outlook from the schools and colleges, 
is virtually, at the present moment, by-passing 
those institutions. The implications of this call 
for immediate action. 

The key facts seem clear. The interest itself, 
for the time being, is a compelling one. It is 
focused on the war, on the staggering amount 
of devastation and suffering it is causing, on 
the tensions and struggles responsible for it, on 
the momentous stakes and perils of the peace. 
Today, as on the crest of the World War I, the 
upsurge of this interest characterizes not merely 
the youth still left in school and college, but the 
citizen who has not been to college and both 
youth and citizen who have once been there, 
some of them now teaching in the lower schools. 
Today, moreover, as during the earlier war, a 
flood of relevant fact, partial fact, opinion, and 
prejudice has been pouring out upon the college- 
educated citizen from newspaper, periodical, 
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propagandist pamphlet, movie, and radio. Of 
special pertinence for educators is it that, almost 
from the first, this flood has spread far beyond 
the subject matter of curricular courses which 
had been taken by the average college- and high- 
school-educated citizen during his previous col- 
legiate and high-school work. And the sobering 
question which the educator of integrity must 
ask himself today, as, alas, he should have asked 
himself relentlessly during and after World 
War I, is, To what extent is my institution now 
preparing, or getting ready to prepare, the stu- 
dents of today to be critical and humanistic in 
the midst of such a flood, and those of tomorrow 
to take their stand for genuinely constructive 
approaches to our new world problems? The 
stakes are too high to fail again! 

What then, in more detail, is the actual situa- 
tion? As it stands for the moment, with many 
an instructor out aiding the war effort where he 
can, some educators advocate both radio broad- 
easting and the delivering of stump speeches on 
the issues of the war and the peace by whatever 
informed and able college teachers are left in 
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our schools. Others urge attempting to exert 
influence through alumni bodies. And, theoreti- 
cally, there is always writing. But the extent 
to which the writings of academicians are aimed 
at the general public and actually reach the gen- 
eral public during the generation in which they 
are written needs investigation before omnibus 
statements can be made about it. Meanwhile an 
uneasy conscience reminds us that, in our key 
sphere of direct influence, namely, teaching, lead- 
ership in thinking about the modern world is in 
part a closed record. Those who have left the 
college walls and have taken their places on 
newspaper staffs, in civie organizations, in cham- 
bers of commerce, in labor and farm organiza- 
tions, in the government service, in high-school 
and elementary-school teaching—those are the 
ones who are now making public opinion and 
voting on public issues. Our opportunity to 
mould them is over, for all practical purposes. 
And candor must make us confess that, aside 
from the exceptional graduate who has special- 
ized in the social, economic, and political prob- 
lems of international relations, our institutions 
of higher learning have not given these students- 
of-former-days the well-rounded perspectives 
necessary for the critical and humanistic judg- 
ment of contemporary world problems. 

It is not charged that the institutions of 
higher learning have neglected traditional cur- 
ricular courses in international relations, in 
governments, in the history of 
Europe. It is not charged that they have aban- 
doned such special administrative devices as the 
M.A. in Social Science (cutting across depart- 
mental lines) for the sake of students of educa- 
tion who plan to teach some of the social sciences 
and/or history in the high schools. For, of 
course, these have not been eliminated. And 
furthermore there is little doubt that more than 
one independent, progressive college, and more 
than one of the oft-criticized teachers colleges 
in the land, have gone much beyond these pre- 
liminary procedures to try to convey an intelli- 
gent integrated view of the modern world to the 
rank and file of the students. 

But it is emphatically asserted that the war, 
the way it overtook us, and the problems it has 
catapulted upon us, have shown either (x) that 
many universities and colleges as a whole and 
their administrative and curricular devices in 
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particular were not providing the thorough- 
going, integrated perspectives which the citizen 
and the schoolteacher of the country need today, 
or (y) that the world outlook these institutions 
were providing did not filter through adequately 
to schools of education, normal schools, and 
prospective teachers, and above all to the aver- 
age student. 

The reasons are several. At least two of the 
more obvious and patent ones are pertinent here. 
First, is the fact that the student would have 
had to take so large a number of curricular 
courses to secure an informed view of major 
world problems. (It is assumed that such a view 
would embrace an intelligent, critical, and 
humanistic outlook upon world power, world 
cultures, and world conflict; it is assumed it 
would include potentialities for power, peoples 
and cultures involved in the struggles for power, 
and the trends toward conflict and the substitut- 
ing of peaceful procedures for war.) A second 
reason our institutions have not given stu- 
dents such a world perspective is that the en- 
couragement and pressure for the student to try 
to secure that perspective have been slight. As 
a consequence of these and other factors, the 
simple unadulterated fact is that the average 
student of the past has not secured the presently 
urgent outlook upon the modern world which 
the colleges and universities were staffed and 
otherwise able to give him. 

It is that unfortunate record of past failure, 
that wide gap in our educational base, which 
has led to further loss of leadership since 
World War II began. The very vigor with 
which all sorts of educational, “civic,” indus- 
trial, commercial, and various other propagan- 
dist organizations outside our colleges and uni- 
versities, not to speak of government agencies, 
have jumped into the gap, as it were, and pro- 
vided facts and opinions—and indeed the very 
hearty responses which these have evoked from 
teachers as well as from cther citizens—indicates 
that on several fronts recently the colleges and 
universities have been, and still are, losing fur- 
ther invaluable opportunities for leadership in 
the momentous world issues of the day. 

No small part of the startling effectiveness of 
some of these organizations in their appeal to 
students, citizens, and teachers, moreover, is 
due to the visual and illustrative techniques em- 
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ployed to ineuleate facts, opinions, and points 
of view. Heavy, labored introductions do not 
creet the reader as he opens their publications, 
not do theoretical bogs weight down his feet as 
he proceeds. Even in booklet and brochure, a 
few short-cut snappy sentences of preface or 
introduction may be followed by pictographs, 
by charts which substitute comparative rows of 
symbols, each symbol representing so many mil- 
lion people or dollars or tons of coal. And if 
the organization has an axe to grind, then, very 
shortly, by selection of data and by implications 
suggested in the accompanying narrative or 
notes, a point of view, a twist, special pleading 
is introduced. The cause may be most worthy, 
socially beneficial, and urgent; it may be one of 
sheer self-interest. But here, in brief compass, 
in the compression of a great quantity of mate- 
rial, in fifteen minutes of reading and looking, 
the unwary individual feels he has the essential 
facts and their interpretation! And then, most 
spectacular of all, have come the propagandic 
and “educational” movie film and the “educa- 
tional” radio program. 


1 T am not advocating a mere copying of this pro- 
cedure. However, for one of the better type of such 
documents, the reader might drop a postcard to the 
U. S. Maritime Commission requesting the pam- 
phlet, ‘‘ America Builds Ships,’’ or to some of the 
national commercial corporations urging radio 
listeners to ‘‘ Write your name on a postcard’’ and 
send it to them. 


B~wemt@ . .. 
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More than one tough problem is posed for 
institutions of higher learning by the emergence 
of this sort of advertising, propaganda, special 
pleading, and “education.” They can be 
shrugged off only at our peril today, at our 
baffled embarrassment tomorrow. Here, how- 
ever, we are concerned with this development 
chiefly as it depicts the present struggle for 
world power, the world’s physical and cultural 
conditions affecting that struggle, and the prob- 
lem of peace. For it is in this sphere of world 
perspectives that our voters and voters-to-be 
must have sound facts and points of view at the 
earliest possible time if this World War II is 
not surely to be followed by immediate and suc- 
cessful scheming to bring on World War III. 
Leadership in presenting these facts and points 
of view, and in assuring their discussion, can 
and should come from the institutions of higher 
learning. But unless these institutions expand 
enormously the availability of such materials, 
unless they modify their curricular offerings of 
relevant subject matter, unless they present 
them more adequately, more relatedly, more at- 
tractively, and unless those materials and views 
are vividly grasped by tens of thousands in- 
stead of by hundreds, it may be a question 
whether the leadership of these institutions can 
be made effective in time to meet the clamant 
needs of the next generation. 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL LEADERS AND COL- 
LEGE EXECUTIVES ON PEACE- 
TIME TRAINING 


THERE is fairly clear evidence that, as a whole, 
the edueational public, like the general public, 
is not opposed to a program of compulsory 
peacetime training, although immediate action 
would doubtless be deplored by the former 
group. A poll, conducted by the NEA and 
reported January 11, indicated that a substan- 
tial majority of a sampling of 1,300 school 
superintendents would favor such a program as 
affecting 18-year-old boys. The proportion who 
believed in the immediate enactment of a con- 
scription-training law was moderately small, 22 
per cent; 60 per cent believed that such action 
should await the close of the war. 

Among leaders in the field of higher educa- 


tion, the proportion opposing any form of com- 
pulsory peacetime training is much larger than 
among superintendents, although perhaps still 
less than a majority. Opposition to immediate 
action, especially, is much more pronounced in 
this group, if one is to judge from the reports 
of the recent Atlantic City meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. A resolution 
against immediate action was reported by a 
committee made up of Donald J. Cowling, 
president, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), 
chairman; the Reverend Robert I. Gannon, pres- 
ident, Fordham University; Carter Davidson, 
president, Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.) ; and 
Guy E. Snavely, executive director, AAC. The 
resolution is included in Dr. Walters’s account 
of the meeting published elsewhere in this 
number. 
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The resolution was adopted by the association, 
although General George C. Marshall, chief of 
staff, U. S. A., in an “off-the-record” address 
to the association, had spoken in favor of im- 
mediate action. 

At the present writing, the President’s spe- 
cial message to Congress is still awaited with 
anxiety. Especially important will be the rea- 
sons that, it is to be hoped, he will advance as 
a justification for Congressional action at this 
time. Presumably the arguments of the chief 
of staff at the Atlantie City meeting did not 
convince the college executives. In our number 
for January 13, the present writer suggested, 
as an inference from the President’s brief state- 
ment in his annual message, that, in his judg- 
ment, the adoption now of a peacetime con- 
seription-training program would impress other 
nations with the seriousness of our intent to 
enforce peace by force if necessary. The reso- 
lution of the AAC contends that such action 
will not have this effect. Other reasons may 
be forthcoming. One that has already been 
suggested, however, the present writer would not 
accept without clear evidence as to its validity— 
namely, that the military authorities wish now 
to “put over” a conscription-training program, 
thus taking advantage of wartime hysteria to 
secure legislation that might encounter very 
serious obstacles if proposed under normal 
peacetime conditions. (The precedent of the 
Prohibition Amendment, which was indorsed by 
a majority of the states in 1918, was cited in the 
Atlantic City discussions and has appeared in 
letters received by the editor of ScHOoL AND 
Society.) The present writer is constitutionally 
opposed to arguments that are based on the im- 
putation of unworthy motives to any person or 
any group. It is a precious tradition of our 
democracy that a person is to be considered 
innocent until he has been proved guilty—and it 
certainly follows that a person’s motives are to 
be considered respectable until the contray has 
been established.—W. C. B. 


PAUL A. WITTY REPORTS ON THE 
ARMY PROGRAM FOR 
ILLITERATES 
PauL A. Wirty, psychologist, who recently 
returned to the staff of Northwestern University 
after serving nearly two years as chief of the 
Army’s program for training illiterate and non- 
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English-speaking inductees, reports that 90 per 
cent of those entering the program learn to read 
and write and qualify for basic training. Fur. 
thermore, the average trainee acquires a stand- 
ard fourth-grade reading ability and “the es- 
sential skills” in speaking, writing, and arithme. 
tic within eight weeks. “Some men finish in 
three weeks. A few—mostly nonEnglish-speak. 
ing men—are retained 12 or even 16 weeks in 
exceptional cases.” 

Dr. Witty attributes much of the training 
speed to smaller classes, increased correlation in 
teaching related subjects, and the use of such 
novel visual aids as comic strips, film strips, 
and graphic portfolios. The comics, he says, 
had unusual interest appeal and consequently 
greatly improved concentration in learning to 
read. 

Among the comies were ‘‘Sad Sac’’ and ‘‘Pri- 
vate Pete.’’ ‘‘Private Pete’’ was designed espe- 
cially for these men and contained both humorous 
and useful information. For example, one strip 
depicted Pete getting into various difficulties by 
protecting himself inadequately from gas attack. 
Other effective visual aids were training films and 
a weekly newsmap showing the week’s battle devel- 
opments with an explanation written at the third- 
or fourth-grade level. 


According to recent figures, Dr. Witty said, 
16 millicn, or one out of seven, Americans are 
functionally illiterate, “unable to read a news- 
paper intelligently or write a correct letter.” 
He believes that civilian education should carry 
on the work of the Army in training illiterates. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION FROM 
A SOUTHERN POINT OF VIEW 

FRANK P. GRAHAM, president, the University 
of North Carolina, made a plea for Federal aid 
to publie education before the annual meeting 
of the New England Association of Colleges, 
Universities, and Secondary Schools. Much of 
the opposition to Federal aid, as our readers 
know, is centered in southern New England; 
hence, in a real sense, President Graham carried 
the cause into the opposition’s stronghold. The 
summarizing paragraphs of his address state the 
case for Federal aid with admirable terseness. 
We quote from a release from the University of 
North Carolina News Bulletin: 


America has not yet learned to make the public 
schools equal in opportunity for all the children of 
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the people. If the people in some states would 
spend all their general revenues on the public school 
alone, they would have schools below the national 
average and far below the schools in some other 
states which spend on schools only part of their 
revenues raised by comparatively moderate taxes for 
schools. The combined endowments of all the col- 
leges and universities in 13 Southern states is less 
than the endowments of two New England univer- 
sities. In such a national situation, some children 
are educationally doomed to an unequal chance re- 
gardless. of ability, talents, and aspirations. This 
is the case in the rural states and especially some 
of the Southern rural states. The only fair and 
democratic answer is found in Federal aid to the 
states for education, with control left in the hands 
of the states and localities... . 

The Southern people have heroically risen from 
the ruins of war and reconstruction, and despite a 
great tradition, find themselves under severe eco- 
nomie handicaps which constitute a national eco- 
nomie problem. This section with 28 per cent of 
the population, receives only eight per cent of the 
nation’s income and educates 33 per cent of the 
nation’s children. 

The tariff structure lifts wealth out of the South. 
The freight-rate structure, with its high differential 
against Southern farmers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants, draws wealth away from the South. The 
industrial-financial structure pyramids capital whose 
great peaks of wealth and power rise far beyond 
the Southern region. The population structure with 
its very large proportion of Southern school chil- 
dren constitutes an economic overload for the South 
and yet, if justly accounted for, through a more 
equal educational opportunity, can become one of 
the chief hopes of the nation. 

Failure to provide Federal aid now for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is a failure of the 
American system to follow through for the most 
basie of all American institutions. Equal educa- 
tional opportunity for the children who are to be 
citizens of both the States and the nation is the 
main responsibility of our constitutional republic of 
states and people. 


In his address, President Graham called atten- 
tion to the fact that “Federal aid to education 
became an historie part of the American system 
before the adoption of the Constitution,” with 
reference, in all probability, to the Land Ordi- 
nance of 1785, which set aside for the support 
of schools Section 16 of each township of 
the lands ceeded to the United States by the 
original states. The famous Ordinance of 1787 
reaffirmed the provisions of the Land Ordinance 
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relating to Section 16 and, in addition, provided 
that “land not amounting to more than two 
townships be given perpetually for the purpose 
of an university.” 

New Englanders now opposing Federal aid 
might well recall that the latter provision was 
included in the Ordinance of 1787 at the behest, 
and through the patient and cogent arguments, 
of one Manasseh Cutler, a Connecticut clergy- 
man. They might also recall that, through the 
repeated efforts of another New Englander, 
Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, the Act of 1862, 
bearing his name, was finally placed on the 
statute books of the nation, paving the way for 
the development of the state “agricultural and 
mechanical colleges” and the many state univer- 
sities that have grown out of these colleges— 
including three of the four state universities in 
New England and two state colleges that ap- 
proach university status. If further precedent 
is desired, one may refer to a distinguished 
senator from Massachusetts, George F. Hoar, 
who in 1872 introduced a bill that, if passed, 
would have provided a generous measure of 
Federal aid to the public schools of the several 
states—W. C. B. 


THE SEMICENTENNIAL OF THE PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK CITY 


In celebration of its 50th anniversary, the 
Publie Education Association, a group of pri- 
vate citizens who voluntarily watch over and 
work to improve New York City’s schools, has 
arranged for a program dealing with present 
and postwar educational problems. 

Three meetings on “American Edueation in 
Transition” are under the sponsorship of The 
New York Times at Times Hall. At the first of 
these, January 9, the subject was “Conflicting 
Beliefs in American Edueation,”’ with diseus- 
sions by Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton 
University ; Constance Warren, president, Sarah 
Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.); Mark 
Van Doren, author; and Eduard Lindeman, 
professor of social work, New York School 
of Social Work. Edmund E. Day, president, 
Cornell University, acted as moderator. On 
January 23, the subject “Paying for Publie 
Edueation,” was considered by Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama; Mordecai W. Johnson, presi- 
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dent, Howard University; John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; and George 
F. Zook, president, American Council on Edu- 
cation. The moderator was Luther H. Gulick, 
of the Department of State. 

The final Zimes meeting will have as its sub- 
ject, “The School and the Community—a Na- 
tional Trend.” The speakers are to be Mark 
McCloskey, director, Community War Services; 
Mark Starr, educational director, ILGWU, rep- 
resenting labor; Harry Garman, representing 
adult education; and Howard A. Dawson, di- 
rector of rural service, NEA, representing rural 
education. Lyman Bryson will be moderator. 

In addition to the Times meetings, a confer- 
ence on “Why More All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools” is being held today at the Hotel Me- 
Alpin. These schools are a new and important 
outgrowth of the war. Two are now operating 
under the sponsorship of the Publie Education 
Association. First established to take care of 
the children of working mothers after school 
hours, their success from an educational and 
citizenship-training standpoint has been so 
striking that the association is working to have 
them made a city-wide, permanent institution. 
Speakers at this meeting are James Marshall, 
member, New York City Board of Education; 
Newbold Morris, president, New York City 
Council; and Ollie Harrington, Negro war 
correspondent, who recently returned from the 
front. Lyman Bryson will preside. 

The final meeting will be a Golden Jubilee 
dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt, April 10. The 
program will be announced later. 

Of projected postwar plans of the organiza- 
tion Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn, director of the 
association, said: 


With the coming of peace our schools undoubt- 
edly will face new problems and requirements in 
education. We cannot predict what all of them will 
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be, but a few are already apparent. These our 
Public Education Association is preparing to meet 
in advance. 

For half a century this organization has been the 
friendly watchdog of the educational system of New 
York. It has tested many progressive projects long 
before their need was generally recognized. Later 
these projects were adopted not only by the entire 
New York school system, but in other parts of the 
country and even in foreign countries. 

To outline its activities briefly, the .. . associa- 
tion initiates new methods of teaching. It works 
to establish permanently such developments as prove 
their value. It keeps a watchful eye on school 
legislation, budgets, and administration. It works 
to keep politics out of education. Above all, it 
mobilizes public opinion in behalf of better schools. 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT SPONSORS 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


A pispatcH from Mexico City to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, December 21, 1944, stated 
that the 15,000 adults in Latin-American coun- 
tries are studying English “under the sponsor- 
ship of the United States Government, which 
now has language projects in every southern 
republic.” This number does not include those 
who are enrolled in schools or private classes 
with which the United States has no connection. 

The dispatch goes on to say: 


The language projects are financed in part by the 
U. S. Government and, usually, in part by the gov- 
ernment of the country concerned. They were set 
up in most instances by the United States Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs as part 
of the Good Neighbor program, but are gradually 
passing now to the administration of the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington. 

The work is sponsored directly in each country 
by ‘‘Cultural Institutes’’—associations formed by 
native and North American residents interested in 
promoting cultural relations which are backed by 
the United States Department of State. 


Notes amd News... 








Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

First LIEUTENANT JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY, 
former assistant professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, whose leave of absence for 
service with the psychological division of the 





Army Air Forces was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, September 19, 1942, recently received 
the following Commendation for Outstanding 
Services conferred by Brigadier General J. W. 
Barnett, U.S.A.: “First Lieutenant John W. M. 
Rothney, 0910881, AC, for outstanding service, 
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16 June 1944 to 21 December 1944. The splen- 
did manner in which you inaugurated and ex- 
panded the educational program within this 
command exhibits outstanding leadership, in- 
cenuity, and sustained effort. The co-ordination 
between the services, the assistance rendered the 
American Red Cross, and the competent man- 
agement of all instructors in your classes have 
enabled limited materials to bring maximum re- 
sults. Your untiring efforts and unselfish devo- 
tion to duty is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion.” A certified copy of the citation was re- 
ceived by ScHOOL AND Society, January 20. 


THE ReverEND ArTHUR C. McGrFFertT, JR., 
president, Pacifie School of Religion (Berkeley, 
Calif.), has been appointed president, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, to sueceed the Reverend 
Albert W. Palmer, who will retire next Sep- 
tember. 


GLENN KENDALL, chief of educational ser- 
vices, Immigration and Naturalization Services, 
U. S. Department of Justice, has been appointed 
dean, School of Edueation, University of Maine. 


EveLyN Steev Lirtye, librarian, Mills Col- 
lege (Oakland, Calif.), has been appointed to 
sueceed David M. French, associate professor 
of government, as dean of the faculty early in 
February, when Dr. French will withdraw from 
his administrative duties to devote all his time 
to teaching. Dr. Little, who recently returned 
from a year’s leave of absence during which 
she served with the overseas branch of the OWI 
as assistant director of the American Library 
in London, will continue her duties as librarian. 
Helen Blasdale, reference librarian, who served 
as acting librarian during Dr. Little’s absence, 
has been named assistant librarian. 


EpMunpD W. Srynort, Sterling professor of 
botany, Yale University, has been named dean 
of the Sheffield Scientific School to succeed 
Charles H. Warren, who is retiring. Raymond 
M. Fuoss, of the laboratories of the General 
Electrie Company, Schenectady (N. Y.), has 
been appointed Sterling professor of chemistry. 


FREDERICK E. TERMAN, at present head of the 
government’s Radio Research Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge (Mass.), has been appointed dean, School 
of Engineering, Stanford University. Dr. Ter- 
man will assume his new duties upon release 
from his present post. 
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Harry J. HELTMAN, since 1929 acting di- 
rector, School of Speech and Dramatie Art, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, was appointed to 
the directorship early in January. Dr. Helt- 
man’s appointment as director of the new Reme- 
dial Speech Laboratory was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, July 15, 1944. 


Haroip D. Fasnacut, professor of business 
education and former business manager and as- 
sociate dean, Colorado Women’s College (Den- 
ver), was appointed to the deanship, June 1, 
1944, to fill the interim vacancy created by 
the absence of Paul B. Baum, “who is spending 
fifteen months at the University of Wisconsin,” 
according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of January 17. 


JAMES T. Bass, who has been serving as act- 
ing university librarian, Yale University, dur- 
ing the leave of absence granted to Bernhard 
Knollenberg, has been appointed to the li- 
brarianship. Mr. Knollenberg, whose appoint- 
ment as senior deputy administrator in the 
Lend-Lease Administration was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 19, 1942, has 
accepted appointment in the Office of Strategic 
Services and expects to remain in government 


work. 


Masor Meruin V. WILLS has been appointed 
professor of military science and tactics, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and as such becomes post 
commandant of all military activities at the 
university. 

BENJAMIN D. Meritt, of the Institute for 
Advanced Study (Princeton, N. J.), has been 
appointed George Eastman visiting professor at 
the University of Oxford to succeed Charles 
Howard Mcelllwain, Eaton professor of the sci- 
ence of government, Harvard University, whose 
appointment as the incumbent for 1944-45 was 
reported in ScHoot AnD Society, March 11, 
1944. 


Hurst R. ANDERSON, president, Centenary 
Junior College (Hackettstown, N. J.), on Jan- 
uary 15 announced completion of arrangements 
with the Board of Trustees of Santiago (Chile) 
College for an exchange of professors in the 
departments of social science to take effect in 
February. Josefina Aguirre, of Santiago Col- 
lege, is expected to arrive in Hackettstown some 
time in February for a year’s stay; Leila R. 
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Custard, head of the department at Centenary 
Junior College, will begin her duties in Santiago 
in March for a similar period. Mrs. Aguirre 
will give courses in contemporary civilization, 
Chile’s intercultural and international relations, 
and Spanish and Latin-American culture and 
civilization. President Anderson has accepted 
an assignment as special consultant and adviser 
to the Board of Trustees of Santiago College 
“for the purpose of formulating plans looking 
toward the establishment of a two-year college 
offering courses in general education and voca- 
tional preparation.” 


THE Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts (Ames) has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: Ralph L. Dewey, for- 
merly of the Ohio State University and at 
present principal economist in the War Food 
Administration, will become professor of agri- 
cultural economics, April 1; Howard L. Ham- 
ilton, formerly of the department of biology, the 
Johns Hopkins University, now a medical-re- 
search captain in the Army, will assume his 
duties as assistant professor of zoology upon his 
release from Army service; Gladys Stevenson, 
professor of foods and nutrition, University of 
California (Los Angeles), has been appointed 
research assistant professor of foods and nutri- 
tion “for the first half of 1945”; M. L. Cushman, 
formerly of Cornell University, now engaged in 
training maintenance personnel at the Ford Wil- 
low Run Plant, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of vocational education; and Charles D. 
Reed, now in charge of the Des Moines office of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, has been appointed 
research professor in the agronomy section of 
the Experiment Station to study weather con- 
ditions as they affect agricultural operations. 


LELAND H. Sort, associate professor of home 
economies, University of Nebraska, has accepted 
a post at the Merrill Palmer School, Detroit. 


On January 3, San Jose (Calif.) State Col- 
lege announced the following changes in staff: 
In the department of art, Ruth W. Turner has 
been granted leave of absence, and Gladys Vog- 
elman (crafts and textiles), Mrs. Claude Horan 
(crafts), and Mrs. Sutherland Hutton (weav- 
ing) have been appointed on a part-time basis 
to replace her. In the industrial-arts depart- 
ment, James Stevenson has returned from a 
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leave of absence to resume his courses in the 
machine shop; and in the department of natural 
sciences, Captain George E. Stone has returned 
from a leave for military service to continue 
his work as instructor in photography. Quarter 
leaves of absence were granted to Dolores Spur- 
geon, acting head of the department of jour- 
nalism; Florence Flanagan, mathematics; and 
Josephine Hockenbeamer, health. Mabel Fitz- 
hugh, college technician, has returned after a 
leave during which she “aided in stemming the 
recent infantile-paralysis epidemic in Virginia” 
as an affiliate of the Infantile Paralysis Foun- 
dation; Mary De Seo will manage the health 
cottage during Mrs. Hockenbeamer’s absence, 
and Ann Gibbs Akrop will do part-time work 
in the department of health. John R. Broken- 
shire and Francis Wank have been appointed 
part-time instructors and Jeannette Owen, sec- 
retary, in the department of journalism; Mary 
McCreath and William Howard Melton, part- 
time instructors in speech; and Carl B. Olds 
to the department of mathematics. Earlier in 
the academic year, Blanche Carrier was ap- 
pointed instructor in psychology and sociology. 


IRENE Hoop was recently appointed instructor 
in clothing, Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, East Lansing. 


THE following associates in nursing were ap- 
pointed early in January to the staff of the 
University College (the division for part-time 
study), Tulane University: Charlotte Kerr, di- 
rector of nursing service, and Margery Richards 
Arbogast, director of education, Tuoro Infirm- 
ary, and Melba Carter, education director, and 
Harriet Livingston Mather, director, School of 
Nursing, Southern Baptist Hospital. 


ELLEN W. Rosinson WarinG has been ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics Southern 
University, Scotlandville, La. 


R. J. CANGELOSI, for the past ten years chief 
cashier, Louisiana State University, will become 
bursar of the university, February 1, succeeding 
EK. R. Goodell, resigned. 


Henry Nosie SHERWOOD, acting head of the 
department of political science, University of 
Kentucky, “was recently notified of his appoint- 
ment to the Commission on World Order, repre- 
senting the international convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ.” 
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Paut L. CrESSMAN, director, Bureau of In- 
struction, Pennsylvania. State Department of 
Publie Instruction, was elected president, Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education, at the annual meeting in De- 
cember. Jesse F. Rees, director of vocational 
education in the publie schools of Harrisburg 
(Pa.), was re-elected secretary of the National 
Council of Vocational Edueation Administra- 
tors, which held its meeting in conjunction with 
the association. 


Recent Deaths 


Jacop JOHNSON UNGER, retired superintend- 
ent of sehools, Cumberland County (N. J.), 
died, January 10, according to a report sent 
to ScHOOL AND Society by W. W. Ankenbrand, 
superintendent of schools, Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. 
Unger, who was seventy-eight years old at the 
time of his death, had served as a teacher (1882- 
88) in ungraded schools in Berks County (Pa.) ; 
principal (1888-90) of schools in Emmaus (Pa.) 
and (1890-97), East Stroudsburg (Pa.) ; super- 
vising principal (1897-13), Vineland (N. J.); 
and superintendent of schools (1913-33), Cum- 
berland County. 


Rew T. Stewart, professor emeritus of engi- 
neering, University of Pittsburgh, died, January 
12, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Stewart, 
who joined the staff of the university in 1885, 
when the institution was known as Western Uni- 
versity, was retired in 1933, with an “all-time 
record of fifty-nine years of service.” 


ELLEN EwizaBetH Hi.u, former principal, 
Barrington School (Great Barrington, Mass.), 
died, January 14, at the age of seventy-five 
years. Miss Hill, who had served the principal- 
ship from 1923 until her retirement (1939), had 
taught in the Westover School (Middlebury, 
Conn.) for some years before going to Great 
Barrington. 


GEORGE Q. SHEPPARD, senior master emeritus, 
the Hill School (Pottstown, Pa.), died, January 


14, at the age of eighty-five years. Mr. Shep- 
pard had served the Hill School from 1883 until 
1930, when he was retired as head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics. 


JosepH CLIFTON Brown, since 1929 superin- 
tendent of schools, Pelham (N. Y.), died, fol- 
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lowing an operation, January 16, at the age of 
sixty-five years. Dr. Brown was one of a nota- 
ble group of young teachers whom the late Liv- 
ingston C. Lord, then president of the Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School (now State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston), attracted to that insti- 
tution during the first decade of the century. 
(Others of this group were Francis G. Blair, 
Thomas H. Briggs, Otis W. Caldwell, Lotus D. 
Coffman, J. Pau! Goode, Henry Johnson, Edson 
H. Taylor, and Edgar N. Transeau.) Dr. Brown 
served later as head of the department of mathe- 
maties (1910-15), Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; assistant pro- 
fessor of education (1915-16), University of 
Illinois; president (1916-27), State Teachers 
College (St. Cloud, Minn.); and president 
(1927-29), Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb. He was the author, with the 
late Dr. Coffman, of “How to Teach Arith- 
metic,” and, either singly or in collaboration, 
of several textbooks in elementary mathematics. 


JOHN WEEMS MITCHELL, professor of mathe- 
maties, who had served the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas (College Station) 
for the past thirty-eight years, died, January 
16, at the age of sixty-eight years. Professor 
Mitchell was instrumental in establishing the 
Robert F. Smith (former professor of mathe- 
maties at the college) Memorial Fund for four 
prizes in mathematics each year. SCHOOL AND 
Society is indebted to D. B. Cofer, professor 
of English at the college, for this item. 


EVERETT PARKER LESLEY, former professor 
of mechanical engineering and director of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory, 
Stanford University, died, January 17. Pro- 
fessor Lesley, who was seventy years old at the 
time of his death, had conducted experiments 
for business concerns before going to the uni- 
versity in 1907 as professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, a post that he held until 1913, when he 
accepted the superintendency of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Boiler Works. He again served the pro- 
fessorship at the university from 1915 to 1921, 
when he was named aeronautical engineer of the 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics at 
Langley Field. In 1923, he again returned to 
the university and held both the professorship 
and the directorship until his retirement in 1939. 
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Coming Events 

Canceled 

In compliance with the request of James F. 
Byrnes, director of War Mobilization, the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators on 
January 19 canceled four regional conferences 
as follows: Birmingham, February 12-14; Chi- 
cago, February 19-21; Denver, February 27- 
March 1; and New York City, Mareh 5-7. 


Other Items 


Mrs. Birp K. NorMANN, secretary of the 
Lakeside School (Seattle 55), has sent to 
SCHOOL AND SOcIEty items concerning two mem- 
bers of the staff. Glen L. Jones, formerly of 
Shady Side Academy (Pittsburgh), who has 
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been head of the dormitories at the Lakeside 
School for the past year, is having a volume of 
poetry published by the Dorrance Publishing 
Company. Robert Simeon Adams, headmaster, 
had a sonnet sequence published in the Decem- 
ber number of The American Scholar. Mr. 
Adams, who has held the headmastership for the 
past ten years, has been instrumental in freeing 
the school from debt and in the establishment 
of a teachers’ retirement fund. The school, in 
addition, has collected funds with which to build 
a chapel “as a memorial to Lakesiders who have 
lost their lives in the Armed Services.” The 
chapel, for which the architectural drawings 
have been completed, will be built when the war 
is over. 


Shorter Papers... 





A DEFENSE OF ARMY-EDUCATION 
TECHNIQUE AS APPLIED TO 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

THE current objections to military-education 
techniques with foreign languages are precisely 
those that form the chief assets. 

The Army trains only selected applicants for 
thorough reading in the literary and cultural 
background of any particular foreign country. 
As is pointed out, it is too difficult, lengthy, and 
thankless a task to train all individuals in the 
reading of a foreign language, for the general 
ability to drink deeply and retain such teachings 
is near nil. Yet such is the attempt of today’s 
secondary schools. 

For the masses to be taught foreign language 
for the purpose of social intercourse and appre- 
ciation, the military stress on conversation 
rather than literature is by far the more prac- 
tical and effective. The individual starts talk- 
ing in simple, friendly, familiar clichés to any- 
one who speaks the foreign tongue, and such 
linguists are always available in America’s melt- 
ing pot. Suecess breeds success, the ability to 
say “Hello, how are you?” inspires the will to 
say “Let’s play chess.” Any and all such téte-a- 
tétes, limited by a paucity of phrases rather 
than by a computation of declension to build 
the sought-for word, enriches the natural vo- 
eabulary at each occasion. 

With the world growing smaller, with air 
transport bringing within reach of a two-week 


vacation the lingual areas of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French to the South, and Russian to 
the North, there is every incentive for a system 
of language study which has given thousands of 
GI’s the wherewithal to obtain a loaf of bread 
and a jug of wine. Schools today often forget 
the spoken tongue in a vain effort to cram a 
Goethe down the throats of students who will 
not read or understand Shakespeare. If the 
same students were enabled to talk with any 
degree of fluency they would soon start reading 
the comie strips, advertisements, and sport pages 
in foreign-language newspapers. This is more 
closely akin to the cultural level and desire of 
the average student and should be frankly reeog- 
nized. To raise the cultural level and teach a 
language simultaneously is indeed a Herculean 
task. For that reason, it has failed miserably 
in our schools by reason of its own weight. 
The other major objection to the success of 
the Armed Forces is the timing of the teaching. 
School teachers are prone to complain that they 
get at the students only five times a week for 
an effective three fourths of an hour each time. 
The Army, in attempting language education, 
inducts the student completely into the language 
field. Day and night for an intensive period, 
the soldier is bombarded with foreign-language 
phrases and their English equivalents. Precise 
syntax is secondary, since it is alleged that the 
Russian or Chinese will be sufficiently pleased 
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to hear a foreigner speak his tongue to forgive 
the use of the nominative in place of a more 
grammatically correct accusative. During this 
intensive period there is no need for a five min- 
ute “warm-up,” cutting an efficient portion from 
each lesson. The class is continuously impreg- 
nated with the language until the course is over 
and the language is a usable tool in the hands of 
the student. 

The difference in technique is the difference 
between taking Guam by fierce, concentrated, 
frontal assault, putting all energies into the 
project until it is accomplished, and laying 
slow, sure, and ultimately effective siege upon 
the island. While far more costly per unit of 
time spent, the mission is achieved so much 
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more quickly by the concentrated method that 
the end result is cheaper by far. 

Mastery is an ambiguous word. Its value 
depends on the goal in mind to be mastered. 
In the Army curriculum, the goal is to give 
the greatest number some insight into the for- 
eign civilian mind by speaking some of his 
basie language and understanding a little more 
clearly the fundamental similarities between the 
foreigner and themselves. Mastery to this ex- 
tent should also be the aim of the secondary 
schools of the country. It would breed closer 
international appreciation, friendship, and un- 
derstanding. 

FRANKLIN PRAGER 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Corresbondence ... 





“REFORMING THE PH.D.”: A COMMENT 
ON DR. RUEDIGER’S COMMENT 


I SHOULD explain that my remarks about the 
Ph.D. had mainly in mind the graduate study of 
English as this affects undergraduate teaching. 
Dr. Ruediger (ScHoon AND Society, November 
18, 1944) evidently has science in mind, and I 
shall not venture to contest the validity of his 
description of the degree from the point of view 
of science and the university. I am even willing 
to admit that “it is a confusion to think that the 
holder of a Ph.D. should be a ‘well-educated’ 
person” if he is a research scholar and profes- 
sional specialist. But of how many holders of 
the Ph.D. in English, linguistics, history, phi- 
losophy, or the arts is that true? Almost all of 
these are by profession college teachers. And I 
still think that a eollege teacher should be a 
“well-educated” person. 

If, as Dr. Ruediger declares, the graduate 
schools are professional schools for the training 
of scholars but nearly all of their students will 
become undergraduate teachers, then their posi- 
anomalous. Whatever they may call 
themselves, they are really professional schools 
for the higher education of college teachers sent 
to them to obtain “promotional credits.” 

The theory is, of course, that such students, 
having been sufficiently grounded in the “arts of 
life,” need “discipline” in the “technique of dis- 
covery, productivity, or specialization.” There 


tion is 





are always very few students, however, who are 
by temperament and desire fitted to become pro- 
fessional scholars, in the current restricted sense. 
For those who are, the present requirements are 
perhaps suitable. As for the larger number who 
are not, one would suppose that if the work for 
the A.B. and A.M. is good, more of it would be 
better. These latter, however, would not, it is 
assumed, be “disciplined”; but until we have 
more clearly defined what we mean by this term 
there seems not much to be gained by throwing 
it about. 

A teacher of undergraduates surely needs the 
broadest and ripest general education possible. 
If he wishes to pursue research while teaching, 
he ean, and no doubt will, do so as time and 
opportunity permit. But to make his doing so 
the price of promotion in his profession of 
teaching is hardly rational and is often unjust. 
It is, however, no more irrational than the exelu- 
sive identification of the word “scholarship” with 
something so limited, arbitrary, and modern as 
Dr. Ruediger’s definition of it. 

I agree that I had in mind graduate study 
something like what the A.M. once stood for. 
But this degree has been cheapened and often 
vulgarized. It has no prestige in academic cir- 
cles where the Ph.D. has. And even if it were 
awarded only after three years of graduate 
study, it would still not be accepted in lieu of 
the Ph.D. by college administrators holding cur- 
rent views about scholarship, and would there- 
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fore not be sought by graduate students. It was 
this consideration that led me to suggest (with 
some amusement, I admit) the “reforming” of 
the Ph.D. itself. But I was quite serious in 
thinking that a teacher of undergraduates in a 
nonscientifie subject might be entitled, if he 
wished it, to a different sort of university edu- 
eation from that which he now is likely to re- 
ceive. I even think this of a teacher of science, 
but am willing to waive that point. 

It is very unfortunate that the present attitude 
toward scholarship and teaching leads the young 
scholar-teacher to look upon teaching as the pro- 
fession of lower prestige and honor. Such an 
assumption, precarious at best, tends to make 
him a Mr. Facing-both-ways, earning his living 
by one profession and respecting another. Of 
course he should be both teacher and scholar. 
But it is only recently that being a scholar has 
meant being a research investigator or specialist 
and little more. Indeed I suppose that about all 
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I had in mind all along was to plead for a re- 
examination of what we mean by “scholar” and 
for a due recognition of the honorableness of the 
profession of teaching. 
Rosert M. Gay 
SIMMONS COLLEGE, 
Boston 


ANOTHER NOTE ON G. STANLEY 
HALL’S YEAR OF BIRTH 

May I eontribute to the controversy regard- 
ing the birth date of G. Stanley Hall (refer- 
ence: Professor Chidester’s letter, pages 420- 
21, ScHooL AnD Society, December 23, 1944) 
by reporting that the biographical supplement 
of “Webster’s International Dictionary,” un- 
abridged, second edition (the latest), gives 1846 
as the year (no month nor day) ? 

(Only the years are given of both births and 
deaths. ) 

J. LICHSTEIN 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Societies ad Meetings... 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


Wits two generals and a member of the De- 
partment of State as speakers justifying its 
meeting at this time, the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges held sessions, January 10-12, in 
Atlantie City, and considered problems of the 
war and of the later transition to peace. In 
attendance were approximately 500 presidents, 
deans, and professors representing about 270 
institutions. They heard 17 prepared addresses 
and reports at six general sessions which were 
in charge of Francis P. Gaines, president, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, president of the asso- 
ciation, and Guy E. Snavely, executive director. 

Military Training in Peacetime. Of outstand- 
ing and absorbing interest was the discussion of 
compulsory military training in peacetime. The 
Army’s advocacy of such a requirement for all 
physically qualified youths was presented in- 
formally and off the record by General George 
C. Marshall, chief of staff, on the afternoon of 
January 11. General Marshall’s frank and 
friendly words and manner won the admiration 


of the entire audience—the largest at any 
session. 

Nevertheless, at the evening session of Jan- 
uary 11, the delegates voted 6 to 1 in favor of 
resolutions which declared “it would be unfor- 
tunate to make an issue at the present time of 
compulsory military training in time of peace.” 
Resolutions were presented in behalf of a spe- 
cial committee by its chairman, Donald J. Cow- 
ling, president, Carleton College, and with the 
elimination of one paragraph, were approved 
by a vote of 210 to 35. In these resolutions, 
the AAC: 


Favored continuance of the present Selective 
Service Act and its amendment to cover all emer- 
gencies that may arise until the restoration of peace 
and the return of our Armed Forces. 

Pledged ‘‘ full co-operation in maintaining a pro- 
gram of adequate military defense.’’ The ‘‘ details 
of such a program shculd be given a more careful 
and extended study than is now possible.’’ 

Maintained that ‘‘adequate military defense’’ 
should take into account ‘‘inventiveness, technolog- 
ical efficiency, and economic power’’ as ‘‘ more im- 
portant than military training as conceived by 
present-day military authorities. Machine power 
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will be more important than man power, and trained 
minds may be more important than trained bodies. ’’ 

Gave these reasons for postponement by Congress 
of voting on Bills HR 1806 and HR 3947: (a) These 
pills are not related to carrying on the war to a 
successful conclusion. (b) ‘‘It is impossible to de- 
termine at this time what an adequate program of 
national defense will require after peace has been 
restored. The purpose of any military program 
should be to make effective the foreign policy of the 
nation. Important sections of the foreign policy 
we are likely to follow in the years immediately 
ahead are still undetermined.’’ 


The resolutions favored immediate action by 
Congress for “some form of international or- 
ganization . . . to establish procedures for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between nations 
after military victory has been won.” This or- 
ganization should “include arrangements to 
maintain a United Nations military force 
promptly available to suppress any attempt at 
military aggression. We should commit our- 
selves permanently to a policy of co-operating 
with other nations in preventing or suppressing 
military aggression by force.” 

The adoption now by the United States of a pro- 
gram of peacetime universal military training would 
imply a lack of trust in the effectiveness of the plans 
now being formulated to prevent aggression by in- 
ternational co-operation, and would inevitably lead 
to the conviction on the part of other nations that 
we already regard these efforts as doomed to failure. 


The Returning Veterans. Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines, administrator of veterans 
affairs, speaking at the morning session of Jan- 
uary 12, declared that the returning veterans 
will, “by their departure and their heroic efforts, 
have placed us in a position of trusteeship. .. . 
They have fought the good fight; they have kept 
the faith. When the war is over, we must show 
that we have kept faith with them.” 

As to the obligation of colleges and universi- 
ties toward the veterans, General Hines pointed 
out that “in the last war, 5 per cent were college 
men; in this war, 14 per cent are college men.” 
The general told of a survey as to probable col- 
legiate attendance (which was summarized by 
the present writer in ScHoou AnD Society, De- 
cember 23, 1944), indicating that, of eleven mil- 
lion servicemen, about 660,000 plan to attend 
college on a full-time basis, with an additional 
800,000 on a part-time basis. 
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Regarding the time element, General Hines 
estimated that “the men will be demobilized over 
a period of two years, with the heaviest load 
falling upon the colleges about 18 months after 
victory over the last of the aggressor powers.” 
He gave the reminder that “women veterans and 
women war workers will be coming to our col- 
leges and universities.” The total additions 
“will fill all your empty seats but in most cases 
it will not necessitate capital outlay for new 
buildings and equipment.” 

General Hines closed with the assurance that 
his office will not attempt to control colleges 
and universities. ‘Academic freedom will be 
guarded.” The speaker discussed acceleration 
of courses for these mature veteran-students and 
the wisdom of emphasis upon citizenship. 

Cultural Relations in the World Today. The 
chief speaker at the dinner session of January 
10 was the Honorable Archibald MacLeish, as- 
sistant secretary of state. In an excellent ad- 
dress, Mr. MacLeish defined his department of 
cultural relations as “something quite different 
from the popular meaning of these words.” A 
nation’s culture, he said, “is a nation’s char- 
acter.” 


The peoples of the five continents and the in- 
numerable islands can only live together peacefully 
in the close and urgent contact of modern inter- 
communication, if they feel behind the jangle and 
vibration of the constant words the living men and 
women. It is our principal duty, because it is our 
principal opportunity, to make that sense of living 
men and women real. Our country, with its great 
institutions of education and of culture, is prepared, 
as are few others, to undertake the work that must 
be done. If we will undertake it, believing in it 
with our hearts as well as with our heads, we can 
create, not only peace, but the common understand- 
ing which is the only guarantee that peace will last. 


Other Speakers. Other addresses at the meet- 
ing included “Women’s Colleges after the 
War” by Helen D. Bragdon, president, Lake 
Erie College; “College Alumni and Citizenship,” 
Edward B. Bunn, president, Loyola College 
(Baltimore) ; “Education in the United Nations 
Organization,” Walter M. Kotschnig, of the De- 
partment of State; “China Speaks to America,” 
Robert J. MeMullen, president, Centre College 
of Kentucky, Danville. Because of illness, 
Isaiah Bowman, president of the Johns Hopkins 
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University, did not deliver his address on the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, which will be pub- 
lished in the AAC Bulletin. 

Commission reports were presented as fol- 
lows: Liberal Arts, James P. Baxter, III, presi- 
dent, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.) ; 
Arts Program, R. H. Fitzgerald, vice-chancellor, 
University of Pittsburgh; Teacher Education, 
Harry M. Gage, president, Lindenwood College 
(St. Charles, Mo.); Insurance and Annuities, 
W. E. Weld, president, Wells College (Aurora, 
N. Y.); Academic Freedom and Tenure, Wil- 
liam P. Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University; Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
B. F. Ashe, president, University of Miami 
(Coral Gables, Fla.). Cloyd H. Marvin, presi- 
dent, the George Washington University, re- 
ported “recommendations for aid to higher edu- 
cation in this emergency” in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Publie Relations. 

A report on the activities of the association 
during the past year was given by Dr. Snavely. 
He told of the removal of the association office 
from New York to 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Officers for 1945-46 were elected as follows: 
Dr. Baxter, III, president; Perey A. Roy, presi- 
dent, Loyola University (New Orleans), vice- 
president; LeRoy E. Kimball, comptroller, New 
York University, treasurer; Dr. Snavely, execu- 
tive director; and David Jones, president, Ben- 
nett College (Greensboro, N. C.); Kenneth I. 
Brown, president, Denison University (Gran- 
ville, Ohio); Frane L. MeCluer, president, 
Westminster College (Fulton, Mo); and Clar- 
ence P. McClelland, president, MacMurray Col- 
lege (Jacksonville, Ill.), directors. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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ABRAMS, A. J. (editor). Food—in War and in 

Peace—Consolidated Report of the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Nutrition 
(Legislative Document, 1944, No. 73). Pp. 221. 
Illustrated. 1944. 
Copies of this publication which contains much nu- 
trition information of interest to government offi- 
cials, nutritionists, housewives, and others may be 
obtained free of charge by writing to Thomas C. 
Desmond, chairman, New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Nutrition, the Capitol, Albany. 
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Berts, EMmett A. Visual and Auditory Dis- 
crimination. Approximately 12 pages. Reading 
Clinic, School of Education, the Pennsylvania 
State College. 1944. 60¢. 


Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, 
Year XVII, No. 69, 4th Quarter, 1943. Pp. 
122-160. Published by the bureau, Geneva. 


DEEMER, WALTER L. An Empirical Study of the 
Relative Merits of Gregg Shorthand and Script 
Shorthand (Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. 
22). Pp. xxi+525. Harvard University Press. 
1944, $4.00. 

a 

GORMAN, HERBERT. The World’s Great Novels— 
A Broadcast Series, NBC University of the Air. 
Handbook, Vol. I. Pp. 45. Columbia Univer- 


sity Press. 1944. 
e 


Gray, Witu1AM 8. (compiled and edited by). 
‘“Reading in Relation to Experience and Lan- 
guage.’’ Proceedings of the Conference on 
Reading held at the University of Chicago, Vol. 


VI. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 58. Pp. vii+226. The University of Chi- 
cago. 1944. $2.50. 


Hiett, HELEN. We Came This Way—Historical 
Broadcast Series of the NBC University of the 
Air. Handbook, Vol. I. Pp. 48. Columbia 
University Press, 1944. 


LEE, Muna. American Story*—Historical Broad- 
cast Series of the NBC Inter-American Univer- 
sity of the Air by Archibald MacLeish. Hand- 
book, Vol. I. Pp. 58. Columbia University 
Press. 1944. 

* 


NBC Inter-American University of the Air. Music 
of the New World. Handbook, Vol. IV. Pp. 
47. Southern Music Publishing Company. Land 
of the Free. Handbook, Vol. V. Pp. 48. His- 
torical Broadcast Series. Columbia University 
Press, 1944. 

* 


NBC University of the Air. Music of the New 
World. Handbook, Vol. V. Pp. 71. Southern 
Music Publishing Co. 1944. 


PARKER, BERTHA Morris. The Basic Science Edu- 
cation Series. ‘‘Saving Our Wild Life.’’ ‘‘ What 
Things Are Made Of.’’ Pp. 36 each.  Illus- 
trated. Row, Peterson and Co. 1944. 

7 


PARKER, BERTHA MorkIs, and ORLIN D. FRANK. 
The Basic Science Education Series. ‘‘ Plant 
Factories.”’ Pp. 36. Illustrated. Row, Peter- 


son. 1944, 
@ 


Pirraro, JoHN M. Anécdotas Fédciles. Pp. viiit 
74. Conversacién Fdcil. Pp. viii+87. Mac- 
millan Inter-American Series, edited by George 
I. Sanchez. Illustrated. Macmillan. 1945. 
48¢ each. 
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RCA School Sound Systems in Elementary, Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Approximately 28 
pages. Illustrated. Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Division, Camden, N. J. 1945. 


RicHTER, WERNER. Re-educating Germany. Pp. 
xxv +227. The University of Chicago Press. 
1945. $3.50. 

Can Germany be re-educated to take part in a demo- 
cratic world community? And if so, how? In this 
book the writer aims to provide the first positive 
answers to these questions that have yet appeared, 
and he does it from an American point of view, yet 
with an intimate knowledge of German life and 
education. 

ae 

RUSSELL, JOHN DALE (compiled and edited by). 
‘‘Higher Education in the Postwar Period.’’ 
Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. XVI. The 
University of Chicago. 1944. $2.00. 


The Social Studies Look beyond the War—A State- 
ment of Postwar Policy Prepared by an Advisory 
Commission of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies. Pp. 40. Published by the council, 
NEA, Washington 6. 1944. 10¢. 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. What Foreign Trade 
Means to You (Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 
99). Pp. 31. Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1945. 10¢. 
Will an increase in trade help you? Does the tariff 
“protect” your standard of living? Should the tariff 
be modified? How? 
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A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers: 


Individual Life Insuran ce 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


§22 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 

















in world history. 


qualities which made the original edition successful. 
of the nineteen forties, the 1945 edition of STORY OF NATIONS is a vivid and 
understandable interpretation of the modern world for high-school pupils. 


* %* HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY * * 


announces a complete revision of 


STORY OF NATIONS 


by ROGERS, ADAMS, and BROWN 


Rogers, Adams, and Brown have completely rewritten their best-selling textbook 
But in revising the text, they have not surrendered any of the 


Recast in the realistic mould 





New York Atlanta 





Chicago 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


Dallas San Francisco 











EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION... 





IT IS A JOURNEY...ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
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“The Waging of Peace” 


Air-Age Education Research commends to teachers and school administrators 
a booklet, ‘‘The Waging of Peace,’’ 


recently released by the 


American Association of School Administrators 


NW? transportation change in 
the history of the human 
race has exerted so powerful an in- 
fluence upon mankind as global air 
transportation. Within the past two 
years alone, under the compulsion 
of war, world-wide transportation 
has undergone its most revolution- 
ary change. 

In waging cruel, destructive war, 
the airplane has proved its domi- 
nance, both as a vehicle and as a 
weapon. The waging of peace, like- 
wise, will depend upon the use we 
make of universal air, because the 
Air Age is here to stay. 

This nation is blessed with great 
human energy, vision and intelli- 
gence; with abundant natural re- 
sources; with superior engineering 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U.C. L. A. 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


skill, and with vast industrial capac- 
ity. It is qualified to assume a posi- 
tion of leadership in our rapidly 
changing world, where everyone 
lives on the same street of air. 
Teachers and school administra- 
tors face a great opportunity and a 
stern challenge. Their responsibility 
is to interpret the meaning of the 
use of one-air. Their reward will be 
an unprecedented era of spiritual, 
cultural and political betterments. 
To aid our common endeavor, 
Air-Age Education Research invites 
your comment, criticisms and ques- 
tions. A free copy of “Air Age Edu- 
cation News,” containing a sum- 
mary of recomeendniuns made in 
“The Waging of Peace,” is available . 
upon request. 
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ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, W. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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